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Educational innovations come and go, but teachers are 
eternal. Teachers are the ones who remain in the schools after 
elected officials, school superintendents, board members and 
partners from business have all had iheir say and departed from 
the scene. It is the teachers who know the schools best and, 
finally, they are the ones who must make education work. 

Altogether, there arc 2.6 million teachers in the nations 
elementary and .secondary sch(H)ls, a veriliiblc army of men and 
women who struggle every day li) make learning a reality for 
45 million children . it is a job largely without recognition and 
in which the rewards are derived moNtly fri)m small personal 
satisfactions. 

Teachers represent a cross-section ot ubiliiies. Like most 
occupations, teaching has a mix of the good and the bad— sieiiar 
performers who make the moon and the stars dance in their 
classrooms and simpK ;»av ful teachers who ought to tlnd another 
form of livelihood. Most teachers, like most people in any 
career, are somewhere in the middle. 

While various survcvs from lime to lime eoninieni on the 
attitudes and experiences ot teachers ni general, seldom are !he 
very best leachers. ihe ^.reme de la erenie. the subjecl ul a 




report. Until now. exceptional teachers have not had the oppor- 
tunity to ?:ing their own song. Their voices have been subsumed 
within a larger chorus. 

This report is different. The opinions and experiences 
reflected here are exclusively those of exceptional teachers, 
chosen in a national competition called Thanks To Teachers. 
By being singled out and given attention, exceptional teachers 
are put in a position to exert their own special influence over 
educational policy. Further, their views can inspire colleagues, 
providing insights that might enable ot^er teachers to scale the 
heights and emulate the very best practi 

It is vital , after hearing from most othe ; who have opinions 
about the schools, that Americans learn what a group of the 
nation's best teachers think about the public and nonpublic 
schools in which they work. Their views certainly ought to 
carry great weight with policymakers and with any private 
citizen wlu) wonders abom what highly-informed insiders think 
is needed for .school improvement. 

This report is based on information gathered through in- 
dividual interviews, a poll of 230 exceptional teachers by the 
Gallup Organi/xition, a day-long symposium in Washington that 
brought together many of the teachers, and a perusal of lengthy 
nomination flies that were produced in behalf of each of the 
.selected teachers. 

The 115 finalists were chosen from among 20,(KK) nominees 
in a 'vcognition program sponsored by Apple Computer Inc. , 
the National I'oundation for the Improvement of Education 
(NFIH), the National Alliance of Business (NAB) and Group 
W lelcvision. Apple provided much of the financial backing 
fi)rlhecom[KMilion, NFIB was the educational consultant, NAB 
ideniincd organizations in cities around the country to coor- 
dinate the nomination process and Group W enlisted television 
stations in 23 broadcast areas to publicize the competition in 
order to attract nominations and give attention to winners. 

These are teachers who have demonstrated initiative, 
creativity and an exceptional dej'nv of professionalism. 

In certain ways, exceptional teachers are no different from 
other teachers. They share the concerns of all teacheis about 
being asked to teach so many children that they cannot give each 
ot them suflleient attention Also, like others, they feel that 
wi)rking conditions are inadequate and that there is never 
enougfi time to do all thc> v^oukl like to do as teachers. 

Where they start to diverge from other teachers is in their 
dedication, l-xeeptional teachers tend to he exiremely hard- 
uorking and highly coniniitted. Atui they always seem willing 
to take on additional tasks—even though the> are already among 
the busiest teachers. There is no naivete here. Lxceptional 



teachers know what they arc getting into. They arc, predomi- 
nantly, veterans of many years in the classroom. 

Given their lengthy experience in a job of continual frustra- 
tions, exceptional teachers might be jaded, but this is not the 
case. It is possible to say, without being banal, that these are 
ieachers who believe in children. They continue to hold high 
expeetativHis for students no matter how formidable the obsta- 
cles and ihey are very interested in doing what they can to fortify 
the fri-giile egos of those students. 

Where other teachers might give up and surrender to over- 
VvhelniingiKlds, they persevere. They are the idealists, dreamers 
who paradoxically are rooted in vcality, men and women who 
never cease to imagine something better. 

Some other teachers might say they selected the career 
because of the frequent vacations and the steady employment, 
but 88 percent of exceptional teacher?* say they leach because 
of the gratification they gel from making a difference in the lives 
of students. In fact, 100 percent \ f these exceptional tcathers 
believe they can make a difference in their classrooms and 96 
percent believe they can make a difference in their s^'hools. 

A widespread factor in the success of exceptional teachers 
is the opportunity to work in buildings with supportive prir- 
cipals. Many of these teachers speak of their principals as "ena- 
blers," bosses who clear away the underbrush of regulations 
in order to let teachers "nd their way through difficult leriain. 
Exceptional teachers often say that they enjoy the luxury of not 
having tocxhaust themselves fighting onsiinale principals. This 
is significant because there is no lei ling how many more excep- 
tional teach'^rs there might be if more teachers worked in set- 
tings in which they were "enabled" to realize their full potential. 

A eomnior auri'mie of exceptional teachers lends to be asser- 
tivcness. Fromal thai ihcy re[)ori about themselves, ihcy are 
ready and willing l ) act forcefully, if necessary, to gel what lliey 
consider necessary for their students. They are not reticent 
about their beliefs ai d want to be consulted by supervisors and 
fx)licyinakers whi^ are weighing measure that affect education. 

There is a popular ima^zc of the gifted practitioner working 
in splendid isolation, but these exceptional teachers hicve dis- 
tinguished themselves by reach^n^^ oui to collaborate and form 
pirlnership.s wherever ifiey can— with other teachers, parenis 
and all sorts ofpeopie and agencies outside the school. In fact. 
Thanks To Teachers deliheralely sought such teachers so lliu. 
the value of partnerships could be unde" jored. 

The exeeplional teachers featured in lliis repo'*l showed an 
uncanny abil ily to work with colleagues In order U) learn somc- 
ihinj! r..w or to (>i)oilheir abilities. They fought off the isola- 
tion that so ollen underiniiics the eftt^rls of teachers. 
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No single teaching style appears to bind exceptional teachers. 
Some are traditional and some are non-traditional in their 
approaches. They are found in all grades and in all subject areas 
in elementary schools and secondary schools. Some belong to 
the National Education Association, others to the American 
Federation of Teachers and still others to no teacher organiza- 
tion whatsoever Almost all, however, seem more receptive than 
most teachers to the idea of students learning through 
experience, both inside and outside the classroom. They appear 
to have great confidence in their ability to deviate from the text- 
book and find alternative ways for students to learn. 

Exceptional teachers are risk-takeis, iconoclasts who dare 
todifferand attempt what others haven t tried. Their plea is that 
more teachers take risks in behalf of belter education and devi- 
ate from the norm if it looks like it will be productive. 

Ultimately, though, every teacher, regardless of ability, is 
affected by the same societal influences that reach into the 
schoolliouse. There is no way for even the best teacher to insu- 
late the classroom from the problems that roil a troubled out- 
side world. But a demanding public is reluctant to recognize 
and make allowances for the impact of societal pressures on 
education. 

An exceptional teacher of science at a junior high school in 
Anchorage, Alaska, smarting from the criticism she hears from 
the outside, put it this way: 

"A major issue in public education today is the general lack 
of public support. The messages come from a variety of 
suurccs We are inundated with statistics from studies compar- 
ing AiiK t ican test scores with those of other industrialized 
nations. In nearly every ca.se we are found lacking. What is often 
not reported are the variaiiims of the size and makeup of the 
tested populations. The vast cultural diversities of the Ameri- 
can population, as compared to Japans for example, are sel- 
dom considered. Schools are held responsible for a plethora 
of society's ills. We are an easy target. It seems to be in vogue 
to denigrate our education system. Time afienime I read arti- 
cles which headline some negative aspect of a situation when 
there are many more positives/' 

Despite the criticism and the difficulties ii is the hallmark 
of exceptional teachers that they do not despair They believe 
that ifiey can influence change, they want to take on even more 
of the responsibility for improving schools and they like what 
they have chosen as their life's work. 

"No niaiicr how trite and worn the phrase nia\ Ik\ I truly 
believe that leaching is oneot the noblest protossions/* said an 
clemenlarv sctiool teacher in Scoiisdale, Ariz. "I-or it is in 



teaching that one can truly make a difference in not only a 
child's life, but in our future as well/' 

The vision of better education that these exceptional teachers 
offer is one that is within reach of the nation. Their excellence 
allows them to see the problems and propound the solutions 
as only successful experts who have spent years in the presence 
of tens of thousands of children can do. 

What is needed by the rest of society is the will and the com- 
mitment. This carefully-drawn blueprint for educational 
improvement— traced from interviews, group deliberations, 
survey responses and nomination forms— consists of the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 
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I 

The Teaching Profession 

1) Standards for teachers should he raiseil 
so that quality is stressed at all points— from 
the time undergraduates enter training pro- 
grams through the licensing and iluring a 
teacher s entire career— witfi ahle veteran 
teachers having major roles in judging 
others. 

2) Work schedules of teachers must be 
changed to allow time to overcome the iso- 
lation that separates teachers from each 
other and from fresh ideas. 

3) Teacliers should be paiii better and ha\ e 
access to an array of services and support 
staff that enable ihcni to work more cflec- 
tivciv. 



II 

The School 

1) Site-based management should be en- 
couraged so that those associated with each 
school make basic decisions about its oper- 
ations. 

2) Greater flexibility is needed in schools 
and in classrooms so that the organization, 
scfiedule, curriculum and teaching meth(xis 
can more readily be adjusted as teachers see 
fit, especially to let them take more risks in 
behalf of better education. 

3) Smaller classes are essential if teachers 
are to be able to give individual students the 
attention that the> need and deserve, 

4) More \aricd forms of assessment are 
rcqnired to break the tyranny of norm- 
rcfcrcnccd. standurdi/cd tests that drive the 
curriculum in undesirable directions. 

5) The inllucnLC of textbooks on the cur- 
riculum should be diniitiished by teachers 

make greater use of other kinds of 
books, materials, technology andexpericn- 
tial education to provide students with 
Icarmng that is imvc comiccted to the real 
world. 
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III 

Students 



IV 

Reinforcing Education 



1) Teachers should pay closer allcniion to 
boosting the seir-csieciii ofslutienis and, at 
the y iMie time, iiiotivalc them to meet 
highv expectations. 

2) Stiidenis should be led to assunie 
greater responsibility for their own learning 
so that they come to recogni/e the control 
thai the> have over the outcome of their 
education, 

3) More emphasis in every subject musi 
be put on helping students become critical 
thinkers who can reason and solve 
problems. 

4) High prioriiv must be given to iCtich- 
ing students ot all ages to acccpi and carr\ 
oul civic ami social obligations. 



1) Links must be forged between schools 
and social service agencies to better serve 
children and their families by addressingthe 
wide range of needs that affect the academic 
performance of students. 

2) Schools must work closer with the 
fiome so that parents feel more connected 
to the education of their children and are 
more able to underpin the process. 

3) Schools should expand and strengthen 
their ties to business, to policymakers and 
to the general public, starting with pro- 
grams to invite leading citizens to "shadow" 
individual teachers through the workday. 
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Teaching 
Profession 



I ■ Standards for teachers should be raised so that qual- 
ity is stressed at all points— from the time undergraduates 
enter training programs through the licensing and during 
a teacher's entire career— with able veteran teachers having 
major roles in judging others. 

This is an era of school reform and resirucluring, but ulli- 
iiiaiely schools will be no better than the teachers who work 
in them. 

nducalionwill not fulfill ii.spolenlial unless sufficient alien- 
lion is given to recruiting the best candidates into teaching, 
preparing them well , weeding out those who do not show suffi- 
cient promise and helping teachers perform at high levels 
throughout their careers. 

Exceptional teachers believe that scho(^l improvement de- 
pends on bolstering procedures for inducting new teachers, 
vvhich 93 percent of exceptional teachers believe should include 
a one-year internship under the tutelage of mentor teachers. 

Furthermore, exceptional teachers are concerned about what 
they believe to be a small portion of colleagues who are not per- 
forming well. Although three out of four say that hardly any 
teachers in their schools are incompetent, more than half of the 
respondents say that at least some teachers in their schools are 
''burned out " 

This is no! a paradox. Exceptional teachers believe, by and 
large, that America is ble.ssed with an able teaching force, but 
ihey recogni/e that the work of some teachers— whom they call 
"dead weight*'— is a problem. There is a sharpened awareness 
among good teachers that poor teachers tarnish all teachers, 
as evidenced by the opinion of the teachers that architects, ac- 
countants, lawyers and dentists all commaml more respect than 
teachers. 

In expressing discomfort with teachers whose work is sub- 
par, the best teachers increasingly endorse the idea of peer 
rc\ icw. which until recently wasanathema to all teachers. Hk- 
ccpiional leacheis say that they are ready to play a larger role 
in maintaining the standards of their profession. Tliey would 
like to share in the process, all along the way. of making deci- 
sion^ about the suitability of canditlatcs tor teaching and about 
the work of colleagues. Sixty-six percent sa> that peer review 
of teachers by other teachers would be vers useful ami another 
2^) [KM'cciit sa\ it would be somewhat useful. 

r,.\ceptional teachers winild like to see bettor on-going profcs- 
sior.al development for experienced teachers and arc ready \o 
ci)ntribute to that process, as \vell. The) icspond posjiiscl) to 




the growing inicrcsi in giving the best teachers some respon- 
sibility for the continuing education of their colleagues, a kind 
of leachers-leaching-teachers approach. This approach would 
place in the hands of exceptional teachers more of the authi)ri- 
ly for upgrading colleagues, instead of ujferring to outside ex- 
perts, as has often been the case in the past. 

2 ■ Work si'hedtiles of U*achei*s must be changed to allow 
time to overcome the isolation that separates teachers from 
each other and from fresh id 'is. 

Teachers, unlike those in many professions, work on their 
t)wn and largely out of view of colleagues. Not only are they 
seldom observed by fellow teachers, but they also infrequent- 
l\ sec other teachers perform their work. Schoolteachiiig is a 
lonely and demanding task that is diminished by lack of con- 
tact with other adults and by insuftlci. nt information about how 
others do iheir jobs. The possibilities of collegiality are un- 
dermined. 

Hven exceptional teachers, who tend to be more involved in 
professional activities than most other teachers, are cursed by 
isolation. They want more time to meet with colleagues, to plan 
\Kilh ihein. to observe other teachers at work and to attend con- 
ferences a\Kay from the building during the schtx)l day. Teachers 
vmII do their jobs better and students will benefit when teachers 
are not so cut oft from each other. •'When there is no open line 
of communication bct\\een teachers you become isolated and 
sometimes ineffective^* says a special education teacher at a 
middle school m Dallas. 

lixcepiional teachtM s want 'heir work to be more of a tcan. 
acii\ ii\ in \Uiich the) slian assignments and help each other 
u ilh ideas. More than half said in the poll that they would prefer 
being part ot a team. What man> of the elite teachers have in 
common is the extent to which they already are collaborating 
^^ ilh colleagues ou prujects. an approach that apparent!) helps 
make them as good as ttie\ are. 

Aniong those selectetl for the Thanks to Teachers groiif) ^^ere 
man\ \sho work close[\ with colleagues. In an elomentary 
sehiH)] in JMioenix. for instance, teachers have been able to col- 
lalv»rate to develop a special program for 225 at-risk students. 
" The problems itial \ve had U/ overcome " says the exception- 
al teacher vvho headed the team, "were in agreeing on the lo- 
cus ot the curriculum, addressing different learning styles and 
determining (he plusieal set up of the pa»gram.** 

VShal i> needed is a nc^^ conception of teaching thai allocates 



lime cliftcrcntly and recognizes thai teachers arc working even 
when they are not with students. More than eight out of 10 ex- 
ceptional teachers consider the lack of time to prepare for class- 
es to be a barrier to effective teaching^ An exceptional teacher 
in Mesa , Ariz, , who works with gifted children in an elemen- 
tary school, taking a different group each day of the week, says 
that "time" is the greatest obstacle she faces. "I love my job " 
she says, ''but I work long days, weekends and nights. There 
is no such thing as even a half-hour for lunch " 

If teachers are going to function as members of teams, then 
schools must create schedules that give teachers more time away 
from classrooms and, concurrently, administrators must be 
sympathetic to the needs of teachers to interact with colleagues. 

Some exceptional teachers are already thriving in such set- 
tings and models exist for other schools to follow. "If I need 
to meet with a business representative or the science teachers 
need to help students with their Future Fair projects, our 
prinicipal gets class coverage for us " says a middle school 
teacher in Upper St, Clair, \\\, "If I tell the superintendent that 
1 need to meet with a teacher in Harrisburg concerning a 
project, he gives his consent to the trip. It is a professional and 
energizing atmosphere." 

3b Teachers should be paid better and have access to an 
array of services and support .stafTthat enable them to uork 
nu)re effectively. 

TcaLher** arc professionals who arc expected, as part of their 
regular work, to spenti valuable lime handling tasks that could 
be ably done by aides and paraprofessionals. livery time a 
teacher is assigned to lunch duly, hall patrol oi bathroom 
monitoring it is a waste of a resource. About six out of 10 ex- 
ceptional teachers say that having to perform nonicaching tasks 
ui the way of effective leaching. 

The story is much the same when it comes to support serv- 
ices. Teachers rarely have clerical assistance and often they must 
beg or cajole Just [a use the ci»pying machine. They spend con- 
siderable amounts of time trying to accomplish clerical tasks 
that rob their students of ilieir attention. Overwhelmingly, 
exceptional teachers say il would help ihem do their jobs a great 
deal belter if ihey had ready access ioco[)ying machines, com- 
puters and clerical assistance. 

IVople outside schools usuall) have ni» idea of the extent to 
which unreasonable working conditions deiract from the 
morale and effectiveness ot teachers. I- .xceptional teachers are 



not moaners. They usually work hardest and eomplain least; 
62 pereent say that teaching turned out to be harder than they 
thought it would be. 

Nonetheless, they persevere, but they feel insuttlciently 
appreciated and their perceived lack of status begins with a 
salary that they consider too low. On average, American 
teachers are paid $31,000 annually. In some places in the coun- 
try experienced teachers who are single parents have salaries 
so low that they receive food stamps for their families. Bighty- 
five percent of exceptional teachers maintain that salaries are 
not adequate to attract talented teachers into the profession and 
almost as many think that current salaries are inadequate for 
retaining talented teachers who are already in the schools. 

No one enters leaching expecting to make a great deal of 
money and, for younger teachers, the ii)b no longer has even 
the assurance of lifetime employment that itoncedid. Yet. given 
the tribulations of teaching and the competition of job offers 
in other occupations, society should be grateful for the teachers 
it has. A higher salary is part of what exceptii>nal teachers see 
as crucial to conferring greater respect on them and giving thcni 
a more reasonable standard of living. 



I ■ Site-based management should be encouraged so that 
those associated with each school make basic decisions 
about its operations. 



No one knows more about what occurs in classrooms than 
teachers and yet they must f requently defer to others when it 
comes time to set policies affecting clar,srooms. F:xceptional 
teachers crave the opportunity to have more to say about how 
their schools are nm. They are full of good ideas and brim with 
enthusiasm. They are prepared to take greater responsibility 
for managing education. 

Some observers see school-based management as a power 
struggle, pitting administrators and school boards against 
teachers. This, however, is not what exceptional teachers have 
in niuid. What is at stake to thein is the wisdom and practical- 
ity of the process of arriving at decisions that affect teaching 
and learning. It makes little sense to teachers that those who 
II are further away from students than they are determine what 
is best for students— and often do so without consulting 

The School . . ■ ^ ■ . ^ 

Survey results underscv).e the desire of exceptional teachers 
to contribute m.)re extensively to school management. Ninety- 
six percent of them urge that the role of teachers in setting poli- 
cies be expanded. A high school English teacher in Scottsdale, 
Ari/. . for example, believes that if teachers are given the oppor- 
tunity to try to solve educational problems through school- 
based management the teachers will then have more of a vested 
inicrest in finding solutions. 

This is not to say that exceptional teachers see themselves 
as impotent under current circi»pvstances. Perhaps because they 
arc able and assertive, they already wield more power than most 
teachers, some of whom would prctcM' only to teach and to leave 
decision making to others. As ii is. }9 percent of exceptional 
teachers say ihcy have a grcal deal orinllucncc over school poli- 
cies and another 48 percent say ihcy have a fair amount of 
inllucncc. 

It may be. though, ihul mucfi of the intlucnee of exceptional 
icachcrs arises out of in formal arrangements that give iheni lee- 
wa\ ihal comes ni recognition of (heir considerable ability This 
IS not the same as formalizing mccfianisms thai assure ihcir 
inpui into decision makmg and that is why teachers think that 
ii IS nou time to take that step. 

2 ■ (ircatcr ticxihility is needed In schools and in chiss- 
roonvs so that the oruani/ation, schedule, curriculum and 




teaching methods can more readily be adjusted as teachers 
see fit, especially to let them take mure risks in behalf of 
better education. 

A main reason why exccpiional leathers want scliDol-based 
inanagenienl is because they think (hat such an approach may 
render schix)is more flexible. Right now, it seems to the teachers 
that there is not sutTicieiit latitude to provide education in ways 
that are responsive to the individual needs of students. 

Exceptional teachers, confident in their abilities, want to be 
tree to improvise in order to change the length of periods, veer 
off from the required curriculum and vary their methods of 
instruction. In other words, they think their students would be 
better served if they, the teachers, could take some risks in 
behalf of learning. 

A second grade teacher in Buffalo, N.Y, says she was form- 
erly afraid to take risks and was gratified by the reception her 
ideas received once she decided to take chances and introduce 
new approaches to help her students learn to be better v/riters. 
'i am fortunate to work with a supportive administrative staff 
that has given me the flexibility to try ;)ut new ideas," she says. 
"As I become more involved in collaboration with other 
teachers , I become more wilhng toiry new ideas and n^ore will- 
ing to take risks/' 

One way that exceptional teachers distinguish themselves 
froiiKolleagues is by iheir audac'ty and daring, stepping away 
from the crowd and undergoing some inconvenience to adopt 
or adapt teaching methods or the content of lessons, 

''An outstanding teacher takes risks." says a high school 
teacher of handicapped students in California's Fremont Union 
Hich School District. ''He gives himself and the students per- 
nii ^sion to make a reasonable ruimber ofmistakes and turns thai 
intu a learning experience, listens and observes more than he 
talks, learns from students, parentsand the community, and has 
respect for the individual siudeni and. most importantiv, tor 
himself/* This is a teacher, who despite the initial resisi;nice 
ofihose who thought he wus expecting loo much of hand icapjvd 
students, helped orgam/e them into purposeful ^'ocational pro- 
grams in which 'he> were to learn to make a \\\ ing m food serv- 
ice or laun mainlenancc. 

Many teachers across ihecounlr\, Imwever. Iireak froniuic 
status quo with irepidalion because they are afraid they u ill be 
seen as threats In both administrators and fcllov\ teachers, u ho 
arc comfortable with the familiar -even when it is not work- 
ing uell for students. Schools :irc among siK'iet>s most unbentl- 
ing institutions. An adult ofan> age could wafk into 90 percent 
of the nation's classrooms and find the conienl and mode of 



iiisiruciion unalicred from the linic he or she v/as in sch(K)l. Tra- 
dition has its place, but exceptional teachers maintain that there 
is enormous room for improvement that is not being realized. 

At huisi six out of lOof theni want more input in which matters 
such as allocating school funds, designing curriculum, select- 
ing principals, choosing books and instructional materials, 
dcicrmining ssHarics, promoting students and making up sched- 
ules. Schools would very likely change for the better if excep- 
tional teachers got more control. 

People work more effectively when they feel a sense of 
ownership, w^hen they feel that they are not simply toiling in 
circumstances that have been thrust upon them. Schools cut 
themselves off from a great deal of wisdom when teachers, 
especially the ablest ones, are limited to doing the bid.i'iig of 
others and thc'r ideas arc not taken into consideration. 

3b Smaller classes are essential if teachers are to he able 
to Kive individual student«i the attention that they need and 
deserve. 

Kescarchers haw failed lo establish an optimum class si/.c 
for all groups of children, but common sense indicates that stu- 
dents do not thrive when there arc too many of ihcm in a class. 
Interaction between teacher and students suffers. ^^Class si/c 
is ; major issue in Utah and many other states " .says an elemen- 
tary school teacher in Salt Lake. 'Although several studies have 
indicated that this does not have an impact on learning, my ex- 
perience indicates that it can have a great impact on the overall 
experience.** 

Too man\ students arc ill-served hy being cramped into 
classes in which there arc simply too many of them for teachers 
to pnn ide much individual attention, l-xccptional teachers arc 
L"ov:ni/aiii of this problem and .seven out of lOcite large classes 
as a barrier to effective leaching. 

l:\ccpiional teachers are perhaps more skilled than others 
at coping u ith oversi/ed classes, but if even they arc worried 
about the impact ofclass si/e on learning then imagine luvw less 
able teachers feci. 

4b More varied forms of assessment are required to 
hreak the tyranny of norm-referenced, standardized tests 
that drive the curriculum in undesirable directicms. 

The kinds ot tests gencralK used lo assess students in clemen- 
tar\ and sccondar\ schools arc based on the acquisition of nar- 



row skills ilial represent only a small portion of learning. Otlcn 
the tests are eonsirueicil in ways that lio not eneourage or reward 
students for imaginative reasoning. 

Furthermore, sinee (he ''norm" of the (est is the point at 
whieh a "standardized" sampling of students is evenly divided 
between those who are supposedly above average and those who 
are below it. this kind of test by definition is one that half the 
students in a representative sample are meant to 'Mail " no mat- 
ter h' jw nuieh they know. Ami the method of seoring these tests 
is sixh that the difference of only a few right or wrong answers 
ean make it appear as though there are enormous differenees 
among students. 

Not surprisingi), exeeptii)nal teaehers are seriously disen- 
chanted with norm-referenced, standardized tests. They com- 
plain that instruction is driven adversely by the need to raise 
test scores. Only half of exceptional teaehers consider scores 
on such tests as useful even for teMing how well teachers are 
doing. The amount of instructional time spent preparitig stu- 
dents for tlie tests is not necessarily productive in helping young 
people become critical thinkers and problem solvers since tlic 
tests frcquentlN" do not measure some iif these nui.st important 
attributes. 

There is a dilemma here. Toacccdcto the influence ofnorm- 
rcferenced. standardized tests is to surrender a [Portion of a 
child's education to pertoriniiig uell on a test c\cn it docs not 
f.romotc proper learniuii. Not to do this, though, is to make it 
appear that students and their teachers arc unsuccessful . f • xcep- 
tional teachers, who perhaps understand and deplore this 
dilemma more than their peers, want to break the shackles that 
bind them U'- 'Aasteful modes of instruction. 

In part, thesL-hi)ol reform muvement has been aimed at mak- 
ing education moreaccountal)le. Amajorv\a\ that this goal has 
been puruscd has t)cen through increased testing. In tiict, 78 
percent of the exceptional teachers believe that the emphasis 
i/U students* standardized tesi scores has increased tluring the 
la'^t 10 \cars. a pcriiKl during ^^Inch the majority of the teachers 
sav ihes have lelt pressured b\ principals and :<dminisirators 
to spend more time preparing students tor the tests. 

And just about an equal pi)rlion ol exccplional teachers main- 
tani that this trciid has been accompanied b\ lessened cmfilia 
SIS on teaching students to pcrlorni in \s ii> s that do \m it so easily 
lend themselves to mcasuremenl, as. for example, reasoning 
abilities. More than hall ol the exceptional teachers consider 
suindardizcd tests a bariicr to ctfecluc education. 

l-Aceptional icaclicrs do not dispute the need \o assess stu 
dents and hold schools accountable, liut the> want altcrnaluc 
meihinis of asNcssincnt. procedures not as constraining (>ii the 



curriculum. They would like lo see more assessment (hut is 
based on actual pertbrniancc such as portfolios of students' 
work. Also, they propose using more essay examinations 
instead of multiple-choice and short-answer tests. Hxceptional 
teachers favor criterion-referenced tests thai indicate whether 
or not youngsters can carry out certain tasks instead of the norm- 
referenced, standardized tests that rank students. 

The influence of textbiMiks on the curriculum should 
be diminished by teachers who make greater use of other 
kinds of h<M>ks, materials, technology and experiential edu- 
cation to provide students with learning that is more con- 
nected to the real \vorld. 

Fxcepiional teachers feel unduly constrained by curriculum 
mandates that rely disproportionately on textbooks. For one 
thing, textbooks sometinN;s arc not interesting and, for another, 
leaching can be enhanced by skilled teachers who arc free to 
introduce students [o a varit^ty of materials and even draw on 
resources outside the school building. "'In (he sciences, and in 
particular in physics, things are "hanging so fast that a textbook 
is anywhere from 10 to 20 years out of date as it reaches (lie 
s(uden(s as a brand-new bi)ok,** says a New Jersey high school 
physics ik 'icher, perhaps exaggerating for effect. 

Yei, directives of school systems often dictate (hat certain 
information in textbooks must be covered and then 'csts are 
geared toward ascertaining that teachers did, indr.cd, leach the 
maicrial in the textbooks. Teachers who arc curious and crea- 
tive and seek to inculcate these same qualities in their students 
sometimes want to supplemeni or altogether bypass textbooks, 
letting students, for instance, u« j actual original writings of 
authors. \Khich textbooks may omit or only excerpt. 

A science teacher at a high school in Chapel Htll. N.C. goes 
v\cll beyond textbooks to create an environment in her class- 
room that she says **in\iies students into the niysicries and 
c\ciienicnl of learning biology." Her room, replete with snakes, 
li/ards, rodents, insects and aqualiccreaiures. is aplacc where 
students congregate in their free time before scIuh)!. after seh(K)| 
and during Iup ■ They hold the animals. eagcrl\ clean the 
cages and bor loks fr 'im her extensive personal library. 

.'\l a middle school m l<c\, (ia., a social studies teacher, who 
wanis her siudenis to understand h<iv\ the past inlluenccd the 
present, takes students out of the classroom onto the school 
grounds, where they conduct an archeologicat dig. This hap- 
pcfis after the students research the site, design a hspothesis. 
choose a site for exca\ation collect tools and set up rules tor 




the dig. This year, seeking evidence of the farm that once 
occupied the site, the students uncovered an old churn, a piece 
of a dinner plaie and other "artifacts" th;:t they disphiyed. 

Teachers recogni/e the need fi^r experiential education and 
for gtxxl alternative materials, but often find that they can obtain 
them only by paying out of their own pockets, an insulting and 
prohibitive activity. More than three-quarters of exceptional 
teachers say they have insufficient funds for supplies and 
materials. A survey by the Carnegie I'oundaiion for the 
Advancement of Teaching revealed this year that the average 
teacher spends about $5(K) a year of his or her own money in 
behalf of students. 

Also, goiKi teachers increasingly make use of computers and 
other forms of technology in all su^^jects— -even if not called for 
in the official lesson plan— to embellish lessons and to allow 
students to create their own learning opportunities. In Mem- 
phis, an elementary school special education teacher says she 
has ''opened a new world" for physically-impaired, non- 
communicative students, who tor the first time— using 
specially-adapted computers— are able by themselves to write 
their own names. 

But many teachers say they are thwarted by shortages of com- 
;niters. And. sometimes when the computers are available, 
suitable software cannot be had or teachers cannot get suffi- 
cient training to learn how to make use of technology. In fact. 
72 percent of exceptional teachers say that the lack of technol- 
ogy equipment is a barrier to their ability to teach and 71 per- 
cent .say that they are similarly hindered by a lack of training 
in technology. 

Students sometimes learn most from what they experience 
first-hand and teachers would like to provide students with more 
experiences, both inside and outside school, but they are limited 
by both funds and school policies. Thus, students who will live 
the overwhelming portionof their lives in the 21st century are 
forced to endure their schooling in ways that inadequately equip 
them for the world of the future. 

Many exceptional teachers have established links beyond the 
school to get students in the community to enhance their learn- 
ing and connect them to the world. A high school science 
teacher in Quitman . Ga. takes her students in a course in anat- 
om> and physiology into hospitals in the community a? they 
move through the unit^. studying different parts of the body. 
In an elementary school in vSan J(^se. Calif., a teacher has 
formed a Young Astronaut Program through which scientists 
\ isii the school, teachers meet monthls for science workshops, 
students take field trips and weekly gatherings of students delve 
inio tt)pics in a\iatioii and aerospace. 



1 ■ Teachers should pay closer attention to boosting the 
self-esteem of students and, at the same tinie« motivate them 
to meet higher expectations. 

Teacher after teacher ai a nieeiing in Washington that broiighi 
together exceptional teachers from around the country spoke 
of the need to raise the self-esteeu) of students. They said that 
unless students feci good about themselves they arc noi apt to 
try as hard as they might. 

Students who have confidence in themselves are more like- 
ly to enjoy school and to want to be a part of it. All loo many 
children never exhibit such an attitude. In the early elementary 
grades they go through the motions of being students because 
they are dependent on adults. But when they grow older and 
more independent they start resisting school, coming in tardy, 
cutting school and— as soon as they are old enough— dropping 
out. 

Some observers are inclined to scoff at the notion that it is 
up to the school to entice students to attend and to achirve. In 
an ideal world, these critics might be right, but when children 
have nothing in their lives outside of school that orients theMii 
toward academics then the school must make itself appealing 
or run the risk of losing the youngster 

Bxccptiona! teachers say they are willing to lake steps to moti- 
vate studenis, even though they wish that more students were 
self-motivated. These are the teachers who are most likely to 
gi vethe extra time, to lavish the added attention, todo whatever 
it uikes to get a child turned on to school. 

A physical education teacher in an elementary school in St. 
[\iul, Minn, has organized disabletl students into a team to com- 
pete in wheelchair basketball, which he says lias raised their 
self-esteem enormously. A music teacher in an elementary 
school in Washington, D.C, organized homeless children into 
singing groups that she said stressed contldence and success. 
And an industrial arts teacher in an elementary school in Detroit 
taught his students to design, build and sail model yachts that 
they entered in competition, an experience that he said moti- 
vated them Id their maximum poleiitial. 

l-reuuently, a teacher must be willing and able to set a cer- 
lain climate it students are to he motivated so that more may 
be expected of them. A high school science teacher in F'loris- 
sant. Mo. has run a science club for the last seven years in which 
moor three do/eii students dress up in colorful costumes and 
iravel to elementai-y schiH)ts to demonstrate flashy ex(x:riments. 
Noi only is the activity aimed at helping the high school stu- 
dcntsenjo) scieuic, hut it la\sanearl\ foundation forthc voun- 



gcr students in the audiences to be inclined toward science. 

Perhaps it is because they expect so much of their students 
that exceptional teachers are willing to work so hard to moti- 
vate them. They believe that standards should be high for all 
students and that many students who have not been striving will 
exert greater effort when more is asked of them. 

An elementary schcwl teacher in Ashland, Mass. writes a let- 
ter each January to her students at home telling them and their 
parents that during the next two months the youngsters will 
spend a portion of each day creating a poetry anthology around 
a theme chosen by the student. She makes clear to the children 
and their parents that every student is expected to become m- 
mersed in poetry in order to ferret out 20 favorite poems. Ulti- 
mately, the child must accompany each poem with an 
illu.stration and a written reaction and assemble the anthology 
with a dedication page, a table of contents and a bibliography. 

A high school Latin teacher in Orchard Park, N.Y. expects 
her third year studenis-^who already have risen to meet high 
expectations simply by enrolling in Latin for two years— to 
spend a week writing a script for a historical or mythological 
theatrical production that they present, in Latin, of course, to 
younger Latin sludenis. 

2 ■ Students should be led to assume greater responsi- 
bility for their own learning so that they come to recoKni/e 
the contnil that they have over the outcome ot their 
education. 

Kxccptional teachers want to nurture and support students, 
but they do not want to coddle them. They want youngsters to 
grow into sclf-sufilcicnt learners who can pursue lessons on 
their own. Students who feel somewhat in control of the learn- 
ing situation are more likely to believe in what they are doing 
and lo consider ii important. 

A high school Lnglish teacher in hayetteville, (ja. tells her 
students at the outset of every term that they have the right and 
responsibility to decide for themselves how much they want to 
learn during the semester believe that a teacher is an cna- 
hlcr who helps a student earn his or her own education." says 
this Ift-year veteran teacher. * \ respect them and care enough 
about them to let them make their own decisions about their 
education . ( )n the surface this seems as if 1 am taking a big risk, 
but 1 have honestly found that when students finally realize that 
learning is something that they do. not something foiced on 
them, they have an investment in the whole learning process.** 

The belter the teacher, the more apt he or she is to vvant io 




be a facilitator of learning, instead of posing as the repository 
of all knowledge. Many exceptional teachers do not want to have 
to tell students everyth ing wt)rth knowing. They prefer that siii- 
dents make guided discoveries for themselves, both alone and 
in small groups. 

Some exceptional teachers say they have found that cooper- 
ative learning is a gixKl vehicle tor letting students a.ssume more 
responsibility for their own education. This approach calls for 
students In work in teams in which each member handles a piece 
of the assignment upon which all of his or her classmates are 
dependent. 

It lakes an able teacher to create circumstances that will allow 
students to be in control of their learning. Such a teacher must 
know how to act as a kind of coach who carefully observes and 
selectively intervenes to help children stay on the track that leatis 
to healthy intellectual development. Students of all ages are 
capable of being autonomous learners whether it is a first grader 
for whom play with blocks provides the foundation for learn- 
ing about units of 10 or a high school student whose indepen- 
dent research skills lead him or her to discover the lessons of 
buoyancy in a laboratory. 

3b Mure einphasi.s in every .subject must be put (in help- 
ing .students become critical thinkers whu can rea.son and 
solve problems. 

HxceptitMial teachers worry that students are m ♦ learning to 
think critically. Almost three out of four teachers maintain that 
the job that public education is doing in teaching complex 
reasoning to students is only poor or fair. These teachers tear 
that an emphasis in education on right answers is not encourag- 
ing students to stretch their minds to the fullest. 

The shortcotnings show up on examinations of the National 
Assessment of {-dueational Progress that call for students to 
solve multi-step problems in math or read for deeper meaning 
m l*;nglish or social studies. Also, the average score of students 
on the portion of !he Scholastic Aptitude Test that measures 
non-mathematical reasoning djclined this year to a i^ointaslow 
as it as been in the last two decades, 'leaching facts and basic 
skills is important, hut it is not enough, hducaior.s must recon- 
suler the curriculum and the ways in which it is taught. 

An elemenuiry school teacher in Sewicklcy. hi. inciM*fM)rates 
the need for deep thinking and problem solving into as much 
work as possible. fTequentl\. students in her class are asked 
to find reiatit)nships between two or more seemingiN unrelated 
subjects. 'l*he\ arc encouraged to be creative and engage in 



brainstorming thai will take ihcni in many directions that would 
not be traveled in the ordinary course of the lesjion. 

Some schools present specific instruction in thinking. At a 
middle school in Prince George:s County, Md.. a teacher has 
co-authored a manual tor a program in the school that teachers 
use in teams. tiKusing on skills involved in the thinking process. 
Students work ir groups to apnly the skills, approaching them 
through a sequence of steps that they practice and then try to 
use in their subjects. 

Schools must ask students in all grades to do more thinking. 
This means more reading, more writing, more problem sols * 
ing in mathematics. Exceptional teachers recogni/e this and 
realize that they and their colleagues must assert leadership it 
change is to occur. 

4a High priority mu.st be nivcn to tcachinn .students of 
all anis to accept and carry out civic and swial obliKatioiis. 

I'.xceptional teachers are ready and willing to help their stu* 
dents become goinl citizens. These teachers are concerned that 
unless schools play a hirger role in shaping the values of stu- 
dents young fXiople are in jeopardy of growing up on the fringes 
of responsibility. The greatest worries of the public regarding 
students have to do with drug use and misconduct. 

Only 5 percent of exceptional teachers say that public edu- 
cation is doing an excellent Job when it comes to teaching stu- 
dents to have a sense of responsibility, {'orty-seven percent 
Judge the schools as good in this area, percent say the job 
being done is only fair and 9 percent say it is poor. SehooK. 
of course, are not insulated from ills of the larger socieiy 
and this causes teachers to thin! * Mie only protection with 
which they cati reasonably equip dents is the safeguard of 
solid values. 

Many exceptional teu.;hcrs try to engage students in projects 
and activities that wilkiilii\aieihe tundamcnials of responsj. 
hie citizenship. It is a matter of helping students become 
'•thoughtful and caring/* according to an elementarv school 
teacher in upstate New York. A high school soeiai studies 
teacher in Wexford. Pa., for instance, takes his students into 
mental hospitals about 10 times a \ear to learn about mental 
illness and serve as volunteers to the patients, leading I .S(K) stu- 
dents to contribute 5,(XK) hours in service during the lasi seven 
\cais. 

In Arizona, a high sehotil social siudies teacher has mvuKcd 
his students annuallv for the last I2 >earsina four-da\ siaicw.de 
prtigram to siutly issues of government in the state. Another 



exceptional teacher at the same high school devotes consider- 
able amounts of her time to advising members of the Student 
Council, viewing her investment as an attempt lo shape aui- 
ludes that may hist a lifetime. 

An approach used by an elementary school teacher in North 
Tonawanda, N.Y. is meant to teach social responsibility tochil- 
drcn by helping them see how they can behave in ways that will 
lead adults to take them seriously. Students identify adults out- 
side their family whom they admire and then write to them to 
ask them to speak or write lo the class about their jobs and their 
hves. 

Teachers such as these would like lo see the schiK)rs uitluence 
extend beyond the classroom to encompass the hefore-school 
and after-school lives i)f children. The teachers are willing to 
get involved in this way if it means helping students to turn out 
^'right." 

One way to cultivate caring among young people is through 
service and growing numbers of teachers encourage and even 
require students to join service programs in the community, fre- 
quently in conjunction with a course. In Montgomery County, 
Md., a high school English teacher has helped run a project 
that gets students to serve in soup kitchens, environmental 
offices, shelters for the homeless, reliabilitation centers, homes 
for the elderly and other sites. Many students continued their 
service even after the formal involvement through the school 
ended. 
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1 ■ Links iitiist be forced between schools and social serv- 
ice ajsencles to better serve children and their families by 
addressing the wide ranfje of needs that affect the academic 
IKTforniance of students. 

lixLcpiional teachers worry (hat schools, ai best, arc able to 
deal with only a small portion of the needs of children. These 
teachers speak frequently of the "whole child;' and talk about 
the plethora of physical, serial and emotional needs of children 
tliat go unmet even in the most caring school environments, 
HNcryday. leachers see children who arc hungry, children who 
live in neighborhoods so dangerous that they are afraid to go 
home and children whose parents have no time for them. Most 
schools, as ihe> arc n»)w constituted, are simply unequipped 
lo help such studenls. 

*'l firnil) hclic\e thai one of the most imporiant issues that 
\Ke as teachers face today is ihe increasing need for the school 
fo serve as 'home* foi inanv of our children;* said an elenien- 
lary school teacher in West Valley. N.Y. "Many of the respon- 
sibilities ihai once belonged to the families now are expected 
of teachers and schools. We. as teachers, must realize the im- 
ponani impaci vse have in Ihi.s process and do our best to fuN 
till that need/' 

The difficulties thai complicate ihe education of some siu- 
denisareine.xtncablv wrapped intothe fabric of family life and 
efloris to assist ihese children are apt to fail unless policies take 
cognizance of parenlal circumstances. Despite the obvious 
imporiance of academics, the success ofeducation depends on 
more ihan appealing to ihe inielleci. An important advance, 
exceptional leachers say. is ihe growing inierest in providing 
some social services in the school and making the school a 
leterral center for t)iher sorts of services for the entire family. 

< )ne middle school math teacher in Hou .lon took the leader- 
ship ui her school lo form a partnership with a family service 
center thai pro\ ided counseling in thc .scluH)| tor students. These 
are \oungsiers vs ho Ihe teacher says -'are innucnced by family 
problems thai pre\enl them from learning." During thc'past two 
>ears. counseling \Kas given through ihe program for several 
simlenls u hoconiemplaled suicide, a siudeni who walched his 
mother in)eci drugs into her neck, for students who experienced 
incest w uh a siepfalher or older brother, students whose close 
tnends died, students \k iih alcoholic or abusive parents and siu- 
iienis\Uio could ni)l obtain mimigralion amnesty applications 
because ihcir parenis could not aft()rd the cosi. 



2 ■ Schm)Is must work closer with the home so that par- 
ents feel more connected to the education of their children 
and are more able to underpin the process. 

The link between how children are raised and how they do 
in school is indisputable. Certain out-ot-school experiences 
contribute mightily to scholastic achievement. For example, 
children Uj whom books are read and who have the opportu- 
nity to engage in rich discussion with adults are far more apt 
to have good vocabularies and be strong readers. 

Teachers can easily identify the students who have had the 
henctlt of such experiences. This does not mean that students 
who have had less intellectual support at home are doomed to 
fail, but it is fair to say that school may be more difficult, fur 
them. 

UxceptuMial teachers are persuaded that the first step in 
improving educational achievement is for parents to be more 
actively committed to the schooling of their children. Almost 
three out of four of the teacliers say that lack of parental involve- 
ment is a barrier to the teacher\s effectiveness. 

Until recently, the school seldom reached out to the home 
and felt no obligation to do so. Increasingly, though, educators 
recogni/.e that by engaging parents and involving them in the 
schooling of their children, the children are more likely to get 
the kind of support that will help them succeed as learners. One 
exceptional teacher makes it a practice to send a newsletter to 
parents, call them on the phone and even visit them in their 
homes. '^Students become more LMilhusiasiic about learning and 
arc moredi.sciplined when their parents are involved," he said. 

Many exceptional teachers take similar approaches to reach 
[nirenls and they say they would like to see other teachers do 
the same. A parent of a child in tlie class of a teacher at an inter- 
mediate school in Ml. Clemens. Mich, praised the teacher for 
encouraging input from parents and for welcoming parents into 
the classroom anytime they want to come. 'XJood communi- 
cation between parents and teacher allows lor a couNistent 
approach toward the student, who is the real winner in a situa- 
tion like this.** said the parent in writing a letter in support of 
the teacher's nomination \ov Thanks To Teachers. 

' Parents as Partners*' is a program jn by a kindergarten 
teacher in Cinnaminson. N.J. li^ unite the efforts of home and 
school. Parents arc coiilacled personally, given an orientation 
and then mviied to visit the classroom to observe their children 
whenever lhe> wish. Slie setids weekis reports to parciits about 
the progress of their children and about each area of llic cur- 
riculum being ctnered. At the conclusion of the school year. 
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parents arc given activity packets so that they can pursue sum- 
mer learning experiences with their children. 

In Trumbull, Conn., parents of high school students were 
.nvited to study the same unit on America's Progressive Era as 
their children. The unit was team-taught by an elite teacher of 
English and her colleague, a social studies teacher. 

Another teacher, in Pittsboro, N.C., lures parents into her 
elementary school by asking them to share their talents with 
the students. For example, a nurse brought a skeleton at Hal- 
loween and taught the children the names of the bom'%, a car- 
penter showed the ciiildren how to build birdhou.ses and a 
mother who worked at McDonald s asked the children to make 
valentines in Februrar>' ihat she hung in the restaurant. "Rather 
than removing parents from the educational environment, we 
must adapt to char lies in family structures and schedules.' says 
the teacher, who h:js spent 2.1 years in the classroom. ''Parent- 
teacher communication must iiicrea.se and parents must become 
directly involved in leaching their own children on a daily 
basis." 

3i Schools should expand and strengthen their ties to 
business, t(» policymakers and to the general public, starting 
with programs to invite leading eiti/ens to ^Shadow'' 
individual teachers through the workday. 

Most adult Americans arc simply too far removed from the 
schools, toodisiant cither to contribute to the well being ofihe 
schools or to appreciate just how much is being asked of the 
schools. The era has passed when the schools could expect to 
carry out their role in isolation. 

Fiducalors need aiiies besides parents. Employers and agen- 
cies in both the public and private sector can provide resources 
to cushion the schools, as well as mori* support for students 
and teachers. Hxcepiional teachers have taken the lead in form- 
ing partnerships w ith business, higher education, community 
agencies and other entities that might have something to offer 
the schools. Fighiy-cighi percent of them say they have formed 
partncrsiiips with memhcrs of the business community. 

These teachers arc entrepreneurial and ihcy welcome help 
wherever ihcy can find it. They say that this has meant money, 
equipment, supplies and expertise that would not otherwise 
have been available for the schools. Apparently, the support of 
the principal is crucial in such efforts, as 78 percent of excep- 
tional teachers credit the principal with giving a lot of help and 
encouragement for collaboration. 

At a school in I-alse Pass. Alaska thai educates children from 




kindergarten through the 12th grade, a vocational teacher has 
helped bring about collaboration with the outside coiiimunity 
that is now a hallmark of the school. A local seafood company, 
the major employer in town, releases one of its employees to 
teach and coach at the sch(K)l. The company also lets the school 
use its shop for an engine repair class. 

The value of ties with business was demonstrated in stunning 
fashion to a foreign language teacher at a high school in Texas. 
She found that students resisted enrolling in her Russian courses 
because of pressure by parents and members of the commu- 
nity who considered it unpatriotic for an American youth to 
study a "Communist'* language. It was only recently, after lo I 
business people whom she had cultivated endorsed Russian 
studies, that enrollments started rising. 

Exceptional teachers think that schools make a mistake when 
they try to remain aloof from the public, They especially want 
leaders in business and government to know more about the 
difficulties under which schools labor. They think that the role 
of the schools would be better appreciated and teachers would 
be more respected for their contributions if influential people 
got into the schools to see first-hand just how much is being 
asked of the school. One idea that exceptional teachers have 
is for the creation of ''shadowing" programs through which 
leading citizens would regularly be assigned to spend time in 
school observing good teachers at work. 

Uliiniaiely, it is the hope of exceptional teachers that the pub- 
lic will come to a more thorough understanding of what is 
involved in the day to day operation of the schools. The teachers 
think that inevitably such a realization would lead to teachers 
being asked more frequently what they think should be the 
direction of public policy that affects education. Also, the 
teachers .say that it is nece.ssary to bring more people closer to 
the .school, whether or noilh*\\ have children enrolled, because 
this is a way for everyone lo feci that they have a slake in the 
.schools. 
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